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HOUSEKEEPERS '   CHAT  Tuesday,  March  10,  193^ 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:  "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.  "  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Listeners,  as  sure  as  your  Aunt  Sammy  catches  spring  fever  and  "begins  to 
dream  at  out  sailing  far  seas  —  as  soon  as  I  get  in  that  state  of  mind,  your 
letters  come  along  and  "bring  me  right  down  to  earth  and  the  serious  business 
of  housekeeping.     When  the  mail  arrives  in  the  morning,   it  acts  like  a  dash  of 
cold  water  on  my  spring-fevered  brow.  For  example,  this  morning  I  woke  up  think- 
ing about  living  in  a  little  white  cottage  on  a  coral  island  in  the  South  Seas; 
then  in  came  the  postman  with  a  whole  batch  of  letters  about  —  spring  cleaning! 


I'll  say  no  more  about  sailing  far  seas  and  about  coral  isles,  listeners. 
I'll  talk  instead  about  practical  matters  that  we  all  have  to  deal  with,  no 
matter  how  inviting  the  weather.     I'll  concentrate  on  your  queries  as  to  the 
best  way  to  clean  a  rough  plaster  wall,  and  how  to  make  a  dustless  dust-cloth, 
and  so  on. 


First,  about  walls  that  have  collected  dust  and  furnace-grime  all  winter 
and  now  look  a  bit  dingy  in  the  spring  sunshine.    That's  question  number  one. 

No,  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  mean,  old,   I-told-you-so  person  this  morning. 
I'm  not  going  to  remind  you  that  if  you  had  dusted  those  walls  regularly  all 
winter,  they  wouldn't  suddenly  look  so  dingy  in  the  spring  sunshine,  and  they 
wouldn't  require  such  drastic  cleaning  methods.     That  is  what  authorities  in 
household  management  might  say,  but  I'm  feeling  too  kindly  toward  the  world  today 
to  mention  it.     I'll  just  report  what  I've  learned  about  cleaning  walls. 

I  had  better  start  by  being  frank  and  telling  you  that  wall  cleaning  is 
not  the  easiest  job  in  the  world.    No  matter  whether  you  are  cleaning  a  plain 
plaster  wall  or  a  painted  wall  or  wall-paper,  you  are  always  likely  to  have 
trouble  with  streaking.     What  is  more,  you  can't  clean  just  part  of  the  wall. 
Once  you  start  cleaning,  you  have  to  do  the  whole  surface.     So,  very  often,  you 
will  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  re-paint  a  wall  than  to  clean  it.  Painting 
taKes  no  more  time  and  labor  than  washing  the  same  surface. 

Plaster  walls  having  a  very  rough  texture  are  more  difficult  to  clean 
than  smooth  walls.    For  routine,  year-round  dusting,,  use  a  wall  brush  or  any 
-ong-handled  brush  or  broom  covered  with  a  soft  cloth.     The  secret  of  avoiding 
streaks  is  to  use  light,  over-lapping,  up-and-down  strokes. 
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Now,  ordinary  soil  on  painted  walls  or  glazed  plaster  walls  will  wash 
off  with  a  mild  soap  dissolved  in  warm  water.     Just  scrub  the  wall  with  a  medium- 
stiff  "brush  or  soft  sponge,  using  up-and-down  strokes.     And  wipe  it  with  a  cloth 
wrung  out  of  clear  water.     Then  rub  dry  with  a  soft,  dry,   clean  cloth. 

So  much  for  rough  walls.     Now  about  smooth  painted  walls.     Tor  general 
cleaning,  dust  ..hese  walls  with  a  broom  or  wall- brush  covered  with  a  soft  cloth. 
Use  light  overlapping  strokes,  because  heavy  strokes  just  rub  the  dirt  in. 
Shake  the  brush  frequently,  so  it  will  never  hold  enough  dirt  to  streak  the 
walls.    Ordinary  oil-painted  walls  not  badly  soiled  you  can  wash  with  a  mild 
soap-and-watei  .-olution.     W~ing  a  cloth  oat  of  the  solution,  and  rub  the  walls 
with  an  even  overlapping  strike.     Then  rinse  the  wall  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of 
clear  v:a!:cr  and  wipe  dry.     Walls  coated  with  a  film  of  grease  —  kitchen  walls, 
for  example  -•    often  need  a  stronger  washing  solution  than  just  mild  soap  and 
water.    Tor  them  use  some  ammonia  in  the  suds.     Wash  with  a  soft  cloth  or  sponge, 
rinse,  and  wipe  dry. 

If  your  walls  happen  to  be  painted  with  calcimine,  they  will  need  a  new 
coat  of  calcimine  when  they  become  soiled.     For  if  you  try  wiping  or  washing 
them,  you  will  streak  the  calcimine. 

So  much  for  walls .  Now  here's  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  says  that  the 
enameled  woodwork  in  her  living  room  is  badly  streaked  and  soiled.  She  asks 
for  the  best  method  of  cleaning  it. 

Again,  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  remind  her  that  frequent  dusting  and 
washing  of  places  that  get  much  soil  will  save  this  arduous  yearly  cleaning- job. 
I  won't  hint  that  painted  or  enameled  woodwork  will  keep  looking  nice  the  year 
around  by  dusting  or  rubbing  with  a  damp  soft  cloth  every  month  or  few  weeks. 
Instead,  I'll  just  state  that  when  such  woodwork  gets  badly  soiled  in  spots, 
you  can  often  remove  those  spots  by  applying  whiting  to  them,  and  then  rinsing 
with  a  clean  cloth  wrung  out  of  clear  water  and  drying.     You  can  remove  a  greasy 
film  on  painted  woodwork  —  or  on  varnished,  stained  or  oiled  woodwork  —  with 
a  soap-suds  bath  containing  a  little  ammonia.     If  the  woodwork  is  very  dirty 
tut  not  greasy,  you  can  sometimes  do  a  good  cleaning  job  with  a  mixture  of 
boiling  water,  linseed  oil  and  turpentine.    After  using  this  oil  mixture,  wipe 
the  woodwork  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth. 

Last  question.     Let's  answer  the  lady  who  wants  to  know  how  to  make  a  good 
iustless  duster  for  polishing  furniture  and  cleaning  purposes.     She  can  use  any 
left-over  soft -piece  of  cloth  —  fine  soft  cotton,  or  woolen  or  silk,  anything 
that  won't  scratch  finely  finished  furniture.     Mix  one  part  cooking  oil  with 
three  or  four  narts  cleaners'  gasoline.     Poor  a  little  of  the  mixture  in  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  fruit- jar.     Put  the  dust-cloth  in  the  jar.     Screw  on  the  top. 
Shake  the  jar.    Then  let  the  cloth  stand  until  it  has  absorbed  the  oil.  Hang 
the  cloth  outdoors  in  the  air  until  the  gasoline  evaporates.     Keep  this  duster 
ln  the  jar,  except  when  using  it,  to  avoid  danger  of  fire  from  spontaneous 
combustion.    When  the  duster  becomes  soiled,  wash  in  hot  soapy  water  and  rinse 
thoroughly.    You  can  usually  wash  a  duster  once  or  twice  before  you  have  to 
rediP  it  in  the  oil  solution. 

I'd  like  to  recommend  an  old,   reliable  bulletin  to  help  vou  over  your 
Qouse- cleaning  days.    This  is  a  bulletin  housekeepers  have  been  referring  to  for, 
°i  these  many  years.     Its  name  is  "Housecleaning  Made  Easier."    You  can  have  a 
:°py  by  writing  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


